The Chi/ Service
iome such age as thirty, a young official who has taken
i good university degree, or qualified himself with dis-
inction for the Bar, or done, as some have done, an
interesting piece of social investigation, should not be
given a temporary "acting" appointment in a higher
grade to see whether he cannot justify exceptional
promotion. The burden upon the taxpayer would be
small; and the experiment would at least have the impor-
tant merit of offering to the really able man in the lower
grades the knowledge that he has an eflpective chance of
recovering from the handicap of inadequate educational
opportunity. At present, as anyone acquainted with the
service will be aware, there are in its ranks men who
would be eager to make the effort involved in this attempt,
did they not believe that the steepness of the hierarchical
slope makes the relation between labour and reward too
small to justify the sacrifice of leisure involved.
The methods of promotion are too mechanical It is,
I think, a fair estimate that, below the administrative
class, an overwhelming proportion of promotions go by
seniority; the promotion board is less a real search for
merit than a safeguard against the fear of favouritism.
Obviously, there is a case for this view where a consider-
able part of the work to be done is routine work, even
if routine work that sometimes calls for a real degree
of personal initiative. My point is that, by and large,
until one reaches the executive grade, the nature of the
material upon which most civil servants are working will
not lead to the evocation of the kind of capacity required
in the highest grades; with the result that it is only
exceptionally, as where a man has made his mark on
a Whitley Council or Committee, that the Promotion
Board, with its not very illuminating report before it,
will really know the full range of the young official's
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